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ADDRESS, 

Delivered at Bridgewater, before the Plymouth County 
Agricultural Society, at their Anniversary, by Rev. 
JoserH Ricnarpsox, Oct. 2, 1833. Published by 
order of the Society. 

Gentlemen and Friends of the Plymouth County 
Agricultural Society :—I1n the smiles of Heaven, 
ever propitious to us, we have collected to-day 
some of the first fruits of our industry, our peace- 
ful arts, and our prosperity. We come, not to 
stain, in heathenish devotion, our altars with blood, 
but with grateful hearts, to adore and praise the 
God of the Harvest. We have met to exhibit to 
each other, for mutual gratification and improve- 
ment, how Heaven has conferred on us power 
over the elements of nature, to employ them as 
ministers to our support and joy, and to give to 
industry an efliciency; though not to create worlds, 
to render this we possess more beautiful and 
pleasant. 

We have met to do honor to agricultural and 
domestic industry ; to review our reasons for con- 
tentment with our lot, and to devise what means 
we can, to render the good old county of Plymouth, 
the holy land of this western hemisphere, to our 
sons and daughters a pleasant land, as long as the 
sun and the moon shall endure. 

We boast not of a land the most luxuriant. It 
has its rocks and sands, its sterile plains and mo- 
rasses, like other sections of our eountry. But 
wherever agricultural industry and skill have ap- 
plied their power, there we see in favorable sea- 
sons, fat pastures, luxuriant meadows, delicious 
fruits and golden harvests. This, in general, has 
been one of our least favorable seasons. 

lor some cause the population of our county 
and of other neighboring counties, has advanced 
very slowly. In years past, a flourishing com- 
merce has allured multitudes away from the plough 
and the workshop to endure even harder toils, 
severer privations, and to gain a fortune in the 
end, that the industrious farmer has no cause to 
envy. Other multitudes, inheriting, as it were, 
from their pilgrim ancestors, a sort of chivalrous 
enthusiasm to wage war with the wilderness, have 
emigrated east and west and north, whom equal 
industry and economy would have rewarded as 
well in their native county. Consequently exten- 
sive tracts of finely situated land, of excellent 
quality, may be seen in various parts of our coun- 
ty, lying uncultivated and unproductive, waiting 
only for agricultural enterprise with the plough, to 
open it to the sun and rain of heaven, and to put 
on it a beautiful verdure and luxuriance. One 
half of the labor that must be applied to bring the 
wilderness to a productive state, would insure a 
harvest of equal value. 

I speak of a harvest of equal value. May not 
this be a proper occasion to consider the question, 
Whether agricultural industry may not be so pat- 
ronized and encouraged by the aids of better culti- 
vation, as to retain our population in their native 
clime, with the prospect of as much happiness, as 
other parts of this country could promise them ? 
Is this society, whose anniversary we have assem- 
bled to celebrate, pursuing unavailing measures to 
promote the prosperity and happiness of their fel- 
low-citizens? Would it be best to emigrate? Pos- 
sibly this season of drought and small crops may 


have pressed this question upon some of our 
farmers, giving them sleepless hours and discon- 
tented hearts, and causivg their partners to bathe 
their couch in tears. Would it not be wise for 
many more to take up their connexions and break 
away wit} tender ties severed and bleeding, to find 
a better country ? 

Within the borders of our Republic the sun 
rises and sets on land as fertile and beautiful as 
the earth bears. ‘Travellers, and especially land 
speculators draw its picture with every enchant- 
ment. Let all that is true be admitted, and let 
the question be fairly weighed. If there is a land 
where freedom can be better enjoyed, luxuriant in 
productions, with little labor, and possessing other 
important advantages equal to ours, it might, per- 
haps, be wise to subdue our local attachments, to 
forget the sacred associations that make our homes 
dear to us, and to move onward for a deep wil- 
derness or a broad prairie. But, having lived a 
little beyond the credulity of childhood, we pause 
a little. We have found that all, that is published 
and believed, is not reality. 

The traveller passing along with the inspiration 
of his zeal to make a popular and profitable book, 
tells us of his delight in seeing “ the emigrant 
rearing his log cabin,—of the beginnings of social 
toil in the wide wilderness,”—how beautiful are 
the little spots upon which the emigrants deposite 
their household gods ;—of springs bursting forth 
in the intervals between the high and low grounds ; 
—of brilliant birds chanting their meilow notes 
and welcoming the stranger to his joys! No, to 
his toils, his hardships, his sufferings, unseen and 
unpitied! All may seem beautiful to one, who 
only looks on to see ** the patient, laborious father 
fixing his family” amidst this cheering of the wil- 
derness. Does the traveller stop there to fix his 
own abode ? No, his own sagacity admonishes 
him, that there are untold solemn realities to be 
met. Ife tells us that “the first residence among 
the trees affords the most agreeable picture to his 
mind ; that there is an inexpressible charm in the 
pastoral simplicity of those years, when you wit- 
ness the first struggles of social toil with the bar- 
ren luxuriance of nature.”* This spirit of ro- 
mance carries the emigrant from one scene of 
first struggles to another, gathering the barren lux- 
uriance of nature, till death ends his toils, and his 
children are left to inherit the fortune and felicity 
of doing each for himself, as his father did. Toils, 
truly, are there demanded, where the soil is buried 
in deep forests of massy timber and roots, requir- 
ing a large portion of life with all the energies of 
a mind and a body formed to encounter the most 








rigorous hardships, 

But there land is cheap. ‘True, where are vast 
forests, extensive prairies, broad rivers and mild 
winters, land is cheap, and when subdued highly 
productive. 

To an European, who desired information re- 
specting the encouragement held out to emigrants 
in this country, onet of the most intelligent, can- 
did, and worthy citizens of our country gave an 
excellent answer to the lure held out in the cheap- 
ness of land. He tells his friend in Europe, that 
‘* many of our citizens have migrated to the west, 











* Flint’s Valley, p. 53. t Dr. Rush, p. 207. 
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under the delusive expectation of purchasing lands 
cheaper than in the old States. They are, in fact, 
often much dearer when you estimate their price 
by the profit of the grain, which is cultivated 
upon them. For instance, an acre of land in Ken- 
tucky, which sells for a quarter of a guinea, and 
yields thirty bushels of corn, at four pence sterling 
per bushel, is dearer than land of the same quality 
in Pennsylvania, at a guinea per acre, that yields 
the same quantity of corn, which can be so!d at 
the nearest mill or store for two shillings sterling 
per bushel.” This case shows that though the 
land costs in the old State four times as much as 
in the new State, still it is the cheapest, because 
its produce will command six times as much money 
as in the new. 

The scarcity of money and the impossibility of 
paying debts by raising produce, once and again 
drive the emigrant from his cabin and hard earned 
improvements into the wilderness. Heavy debt 
any where is enough to try the virtue of a chris- 
tian ; but in the new and sparsely settled parts of 
the country it holds the debtor, as by the throat, 
with inexorable severity. Even where they have 
slaves to perform their labor, and the soil is luxu- 
riant in its products, you will hear the ery of op- 
pressiveness of debt and poverty. There their 
corn will command only tweive and a half cents 
per bushel, and other products of industry a simi- 
lar price. There, indeed, a subsistence is easily ob- 
tained ; but a mere subsistence is a poor reward for 
industry. It permits not a spirit of enterprise to 
move. The arts of civilized life can scarcely ad- 
vance a step. Of the moral condition of a people 
thus situated, our public journals are often giving 
us melancholy instances. ‘There are some com- 
paratively new parts of the country, where popula- 
tion and enterprise have concentrated, where mar- 
kets have been created, good institutions have been 
founded, and the people have possessed them- 
selves of the best means of improvement and hap- 
piness, But there, as bere, all is achieved by in- 
dustry, enterprise, good conduct, and the smiles 
of Heaven. 

We desire a soil more productive and milder 
winters. But to gain these advantages would it 
be wise to part with our free schools, with a quiet 
and peaceable state of society, where life and pro- 
perty are secure, and religious order is maintain- 
ed? In my judgment the most productive soil 
and mildest winters would be but a poor compen- 
sation for the loss of any of these blessings. With 
their glowing deseriptions of the new countries, 
the best accredited travellers give us saddening 
views of the population, as wanting industry and 
enterprise, languishing, as if under the constant 
influence of fever and ague, debased in morals to 
a great extent. 

I would not do injustice to any portion of our 
country. But we have a right to the true reasons 
for being satisfied with our own, ‘The farmer, in 
forming a just estimate of his condition, will take 
an account of his labor and its products, and com- 
pare them with the privileges and blessings they 
enable him to procure and enjoy. Does the farmer 
complain that taxes are heavy, and the customs 
and fashions expensive, so that he cannot grow 


rich? Let him go back then, into a half civilized 
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state of society, where his taxes will be light, and 
his children may know the blessings of ignorance, 
profligacy, gross immorality, with no schools, no 
churches, no holy days to trouble them. He may 
soon leave to his children, if they have not then 
wasted his property, each a farm, in ‘the barren 
luxuriance of nature.” 

A farm! what is that, or any other earthly pos- 


session to one debased in morals and incapable of 


any true enjoyment? Can an intelligent and ra- 
tional farmer desire to leave to his children pos- 
sessions, which, through his blind avarice, they 
have no fitness of character to enjoy or hold in 
esteem ? 

By all fair considerations emigration should be 


discouraged, even from the old to the new parts of 


the same country, at least until by removal the 


emigrant may improve his condition and that of 


his family. It is a sound maxim in political econ- 
omy, that the ‘‘emigration of industry, capital, 
and loeal attachment, is no less a dead and total 
loss to the country thus abandoned, than it is a 
clear gain to the country affording an asylum.” A 
course of policy or of management that inducesa 
people to leave their native section of a country is, 
as Christiana, a queen of Sweden described it, in 
reference to the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
by Louis XIV. * Ife had used his right hand to 
cut off his left.” 

The encouragement and promotion of agricul- 
tural ail domestic industry, I consider as the 
wisest olicy that can be devised, to promote the 
prospe: ity of our county and vicinity, and to pre- 
vent the evil of emigration. 

Let us adopt the improvements in cultivation, 
with improved ploughs and other implements: and 
with a small part of the expense and hardship that 
would attend removal and settlement in a new 
country, our fields would be renovated with beauty 
and more bountiful in harvest. We can now point 
to instances of enterprise animated by the counte- 
nance of this society, where a dead, worthless 
meadow, full of bard hack and rocks, has been 
converted into a beautiful lot of English grass, 
twenty acres yielding twenty tons of excellent hay. 
This the enterprising cultivator® performed with- 
out abandoning the land of his fathers, without 
taking his sons and daughters away from the free 
school, and the sound of the church bell, and the 
delights and decencies of good society, and with- 
out sinking into a grave never to be bedewed with 
the tear, or blest by the prayer of an old neighbor. 
We can point to many instances of improvement, 
where an advance of twenty-five per cent. in cost 
of cultivation, yields in harvest, a hundred per 
cent. of increase. The increased supply of agri- 
cultural products invites the mechanic and the 
manufacturer to locate themselves near the thrifty 
farmers. This revived spirit of enterprise and 
industry, goes into every department of life. Its 
ornaments and comforts greet us in our dwellings 
from the reciprocal affection that presides there ; 
and its luxury crowns our table and teaches us to 
know more of the still richer luxury of grateful 
hearts. 

The last census of our country gave us credit 
for a small advance in population; a little more 
than ten per cent. in ten years, 

The county of Plymouth contains probably about 
nine hundred square miles, and, on an average, 
about forty seven inhabitants to each square mile, 





* Major Curtis, of Scituate. 


[ have no means of exact calculation, but I should 
judge, that as much as one quarter part of the sub- 
sistence of the whole population is drawn from 
the ocean, or consists of grain, flour, and other 
products imported into the county. Many thou- 
sands of dollars are annually paid for agricultural 
products, from other parts of the country, which 
agricultural enterprise might easily supply from 
our own soil. J doubt not that the county, sterile 
as some parts of it are, is capable of affording 
successful employment and support to a population 
of one hundred thousand, and at the same time of 
supplying agricultural products to support a popu- 
lation of one hundred thousand more engaged in 
navigation, fisheries, mechanical and manufacturing 
employments. The rise of the nominal value of 
real estate would enable the farmer to realize the 
golden dreams of his youth. In some of our towns 
the shoemakers and other mechanics have began 
and are going on successfully to make good the 
calculation. Their industry creates a market for 
the farmer’s products, and continually adds to the 
wealth of all classes of their neighbors, 

“Health, peace, and sweet content to them it brings, 
More precious prizes than the wealth of kings.” 

The culture of Sirk has engaged the attention 
of our enterprising neighbors in Connecticut al- 
ready to a considerable extent. I anticipate that 
the time is not far distant, when this society will 
deem it an object worthy of their zealous care to 
promote. This article that the Emperor Aurelian 
thought too costly for him to afford his queen a 
garment of it, as its price was equal to its weight 
in gold, in our times gives brillianey to every cir- 
cle, whether of recreation or around the altars of 
religion. 

The people of the United States have paid for 
silk, imported in one year, a sum exceeding seven 
millions of dollars. The annual importation of 
this article amounts commonly to five or six mil- 
lions of dollars, and will continue to increase as 
population increases, unless a domestic supply re- 
duces it. If the silk annually imported amounts 
to six millions of dollars, the average sum annually 
paid by the people of this county exceeds twenty 
thousand dollars! This sum, annually applied to 
reward female industry and agricultural industry, 
united, as would be happy for society that they 
ever should be, is an object worthy of the grave 
consideration of the philanthropist and the patri- 
ot.—Our soil and climate are both favcrable to the 
cultivation of the White Mulberry tree. It loves 
a soil dry, and sandy or stony. It has been plant- 
ed, and is flourishing in Massachusetts, N. Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. In three counties in Connec- 
ticut, whose parallel of latitude is little more than 
one degree south of Plymouth county, silk has 
been successfully cultivated for twenty years. The 
amount in 1810 was estimated at abou thirty 
thousand dollars.—From three to four tons are 
made annually in the town of Mansfield. To in- 
sure success to this productive branch of industry, 
I should consider myself remiss in duty not to so- 
licit the prompt and liberal. patronage of this soci- 
ety. And if it should be brought before our State 
Legislature, it would not, I hope, be less success- 
ful than plans for reducing the representation. 

Luxury has been considered as a national evil. 
But it is not so when it is the product of individ- 
ual industry and enterprise ; unless it be extorted 
from the individual to pamper idleness and profli- 
gacy, or minister tu the excesses of corrupt courts. 








and ornaments, the brow of lubor is smoothed, 
and domestic attachments are strengthened.—The 
chetnists and philosophers of France labored « 
long time unavailingly, to introduce there the cul- 
tivation of the potato, They proved by their ex. 
periments that it was not only an innocent, but 
very nutritious article of food.—At length on a 
day of public festivity, Louis 15th wore at court a 
bunch of potato flowers in his button hole, aud the 
potato became in general a staple article of food, 
In all countries, communities are moved and 
swayed by example. Let families of wealth and 
influence commence the cultivation of silk, art 
adorn themselves with the products of their ow: 
industry, and soon will this branch of industry be. 
come popular and flourishing. That is the elo- 
quence that will have the most power in this com- 
munity. Neighbor will learn from neighbor what 
he would never learn from addresses and books. 
We find so much that we bear and read useless, 
or inapplicable to the business of life, that we even 
neglect most useful theories and rules. With good 
point some author curiously remarks, that * Milton 
makes an angel warn Adam against star-gazing, 
and that Eve cursed her race by an intemperate 
curiosity for unprofitable knowledge.” 

And when I invite families of wealth to set ex- 
amples of productive industry, I invite them to he 
happier than in any other way they can be permit- 
ted to be. ** Comfort, plenty, freedom and virtue, 
all spring from industry.”—-The power of predue- 
tive industry is the source of wealth, to individe- 


als and communities. It becomes the highest in 


honor, it becomes the fathers and the matrons of 


our community, to see that the spirit of industry 
is wisely directed. The world has boasted tov 
long of its fields of glory in human blood. Let 
the competition, in future, be in harvests, in fur- 
nishing and wielding implements of peaceful hus- 
bandry, in gaining suecessful conquests of stub- 
born and sterile Jands, causing them to pay rieh 
tribute to the support and comfort of man. 

In the opinion of one of the best of our old 
patriots, (Mr. Madison) we shall concur, * That 
there cannot be a more rational principle in the 
code of agriculture, than that every farm, which 
is in good heart, should be kept so: that every 
one, not in good heart, should be made so, and 
that what is right as to the farm, generally, is so as 
to every part of every farm.” 

Nor is household industry, though its pecuniary 
compensation be small, less important than a farm 
in good heart, to accomplish the purposes of the 
farmer’s enterprise. In a liberal bestowment of 
rewards upon female industry, agricultural socie- 
ties have wisely consulted the great objects of their 
institution, All the virtues live by encouragement. 
That government that best protects and encourages 
useful industry, will prove its superiority to other 
governments. 

The complaint we do hear reiterated, from # 
portion of our community, that for them there » 
no profitable employment, no means to lighten the 
toil that parental kindness cheerfully sustains fer 
them; no power, as they could wish, to gladdeu 
the eye of conjugal Jove, that beams upon them. 
In the absence of the wool and flax which the 
manufactories have taken out of the hands of de 
mestic diligence and enterprise, let them have the 
means to procure by their own industry, articles #! 
elegance, that now take thousands from the pock- 
ets they would gladly enrich. Let them bave the 


When industry cau command its innocent luxuries | trees planted, and they will soon save, at home, 
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thousands to enrich the patrimonial estates, where 
all their best affections centre. 

Through want of enterprise at home, with fields 
half cultivated and unproductive, with rusty, old 
fashioned and awkward implements, wringing from 
the brow the sweat, almost without hope, with no 
delicious, inviting frnits in the garden and orchard, 
your young sons go reluctantly with you to the 
toils of the farm, and early begin to lay their 
plans to be away elsewhere, to pursue their call- 
ings and to form connexions,.. Good policy de- 
mands of the farmer his utmost exertions, his best 
calculations, to render his lots of land to his chil- 
dren even objects of pride. Give the farmers en- 
couragement to emulate their sons to 





‘ Attend their rural care, 
Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces shear.” 


Teach them the happy lesson, that the prosperous 
German settlers of Pennsylvania taught their chil- 


dren 
; “To fear God and work.” 


The county of Plymouth is worthy to be viewed 
by its inhabitants as a patrimonial estate, conse- 
crated by its ancient institutions. In the history of 
all futare time it will be associated with whatever 
is sacred in the name of liberty, or interesting to 
the hopes of the world. 

Though its forests have been swept away, prob- 
ably not a quarter part of its soil has ever been 
moved by the plough. Its actual resources have 
slept as from the foundation of the world. The 
cultivated and cleared land, on an average, yields 
probably not more than a tenth part so much as by 
good cultivation it is capable of yielding. On our 
seaboard bounding the county to an extent of thirty 
miles, are offered great facilities for enriching a 
soil naturally good. In every part we have ready 
and easy access to good markets. Capital is not 
wanting. We want better farming, enterprise, ac- 
tivity, and better harmony and co-operation be- 
tween the different parts of the county. Union is 
strength and good economy. 

‘The spirit of improvement is abroad.” It is) 
the arts of life. Shall we consent, without a 
struggle, to be left, by all, far behind? I maintain | 
that in reality the merchant and the professional | 
man, as well as the mechanic snd manufacturer, | 
have a deep interest in the success of the farmer. 
Let there be then a communien, * a brotherhood 
of interest, feeling and patriotism” cherished be- 
tween them. Every father and mother must nat- 
urally desire to see their sons and daughters pleas- 
antly settled around them, with prospects of com- 
petency and happiness to reap the benefits of the 
invaluable institutions founded and defended by 
their ancestors. Let this desire be cherished until 
in this county the first direct command from Heav- 
en **to be fruitful, to multiply, and replenish and 
subdue the earth,” shall be better fulfilled. Let 
the arts of domestic industry be encouraged ; let 
them be diligently imculeated and duly honored. 
The spirit of discontent and of a passion to rove 
and emigrate will dismiss its splendid dreams, nor 
longer pant, . 

“ To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 
As treacherous phantoms in the migt elude.” 


* « . . } 
manfully striving arognd us for pre-eminence _i 


Is confirmation of the policy now recommend- 
ed, required? One of the most approved writers 
on political economy tells us, that ‘* the depopula- 


institutions of her government, but to the small 
amount of her internal products, in proportion to 


her territorial extent.” He adds that ‘the most 
effectual encouragement to population is, the ac- 
tivity of industry, and the consequent multiplica- 
tion of the national products.”* The reasoning 
that applies to a whole country will apply to a 
county. 

To the promotion of agricultural and mechan- 
ical science, permit ine to recommend that the ed- 
ucation in our public schools be adapted. I think 
that the grammar and the eloquence of a good 
farm, and of a well managed household, give hap- 
piest proofs of minds of most substantial merit. 
That is genuine education that teaches the philos- 
phy of being virtuous and * acting well our part.” 
They of all classes have power to be happiest 
whose dependence on the favor of Providence is 
most ditect. 

The farmer’s is a generous subsistence. No lux- 
uries can be so delicious, as the fruits of his own 
care and healthful toil, fresh and pure from the 
hand divine. His farm becomesa garden, and ev- 
ery where he traces the footsteps of his God, 
walking with him, and with many a token of love 
cheering his labor. 

The pledge has been too recently given by our 
fellow citizens to be forgotten to day, that the spir- 
it of moral pestilence, that hideous leveller of the 
mighty, and spoiler of youth and loveliness, has 
become * cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field.” 

A land thrice made free, thrice blest. Let in- 
dustry with the kindred virtues cause it to blossom 
as the rose, and from increasing thousands of grate- 
ful hearts to send up a tribute of perpetual praise 
to the Lord of all lands, 











VALLEY OF THE CONNECTICUT. 
No part of the Connecticut presents more ex- 
| tensive intervals, than those included in the towns 
of Northampton, Hadley, Hatfield, and Deerfield. 





| They are composed of deep alluvion, intermixed 


with decayed vegetables, and generally repose on 
rolled masses of stones or gravel, and much of the 
adjacent country partakes of that character. Evi- 
dence is not wanting to prove, and the opinion is 
now common among Geologists that the whole ba- 
sin, bounded on the highlands, east and west of the 
Connecticut, in Massachusetts, extending from the 
hills in Bernardstown and Leyden, to mounts Hol- 
yoke and Tom, below Hadley and Northampton, 
and the chain of hills stretching through Westfield, 
was, at some remote period, covered by a lake, or 
expansion of the Connecticut river; and that the 
water has gradually drained off through the soutk- 
ern barrier at South Hadley falls, and the passage 
of Westfield river, at Feeding-hills. Other simi- 
lar lakes probably existed below this basin, at 
Springfield and Long Meadow, and at Windsor, 
Hartford, Weathersfield, and Middletown, in Con- 
necticut. Similar lakes, though of less extent, 
once covered the intervals on the Connecticut 
above Greenfield.— Hoyt’s /Intiquartan Researches. 





CEMENT FOR STOVES. 

A mixture of salt and ashes for the crevices to 
to be guarded against the intrusion of smoke, in 
stoves and pipes, is more durable than the ordinary 
mortar of lime and sand; beside being more con- 
venient to obtain.—L. J. Farmer. 








tion of old Spain was owing, not only to the vicious 


* Say, vol. 2, p. 140. 





HORTICULTURAL. - 


WE are happy to give place in our columns to 


the following abstract, and hope the example of 


the gentlemen associated for the purpose of pro- 
moting Horticulture will be imitated, till New 
England can boast of at least as many Horticultu- 
ral Societies as there are counties within its limits, 
For the New England Farmer. 

BERKSHIRE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of citizens of the county of Berk- 
shire, for the purpose of forming a Horticultural 
Society for said county, was holden at Lenox, 
Nov. 5, 1833. Theodere Sedgwick, Esq. was 
called to the chair, and H. W. Bishop, Esq. ap- 
pointed secretary. ‘The committee appointed at a 
previous meeting to draft and report a constitution 
reported, and a constitution was adopted. The 
Society elected the following oflicers for the year 
ensuing. 

Turopore Sepewick, President; 

IK. A. Newton, Vice President ; 

M. A. Lee, Corresponding and Recording See.; 

H. W. Bisnop, ‘Treasurer. 

Resolved, Vhat the officers of the Society be 
constituted a committee to report a code of bye- 
laws, at the next stated meeting of the Society. 

Resolved, That be constituted a committee 
to solicit subscribers to the constitution. 

Resolved, ‘That the several towns in the county 
be requested to form societies auxiliary to this So- 
ciety. 

Resolved, That the officers of the Society take 
the necessary measures for obtaining an act of in- 





corporation. 
Resolved, That the Secretary prepare a copy of 
the doings of this meeting for publication in the 
several papers of the county, and in the New 
England Farmer, and that Mr. 8. W. Bush be re- 
quested to furnish a eopy of his Address (delivered 
at a former meeting) for publication in the N. EF, 
Farmer.—Adjourned. 
Attest, 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


M. A. Ler, Secretary. 








EXHIBITION OF FRUIT AT THE MASS. 
HORT. SOC. ROOMS. 


Saturday, Nov. 23d, 1833. 

Apples. Sans Pariel, from Wa. Prince & Sons, 
L. Island, fine fruit. 

Pudding Sweeting, from Mr. Hows, Princeton, 
very fine. 

Jelliflower Rouge, from Mr. Stetson, Waltham. 

Seedling Apple, from Mr. Hows, Princeton, 
very good. 

Isaac P. Davis, Esq. ‘* Tolinan’s Sweeting,” a 
fine baking apple. 

Spanish Reinette, from a dwarf tree 4 feet high, 
hearing 42 fine fruit, by Samu. Ponp, a fine sharp 
high flavored apple, great bearer. 

Chaumontelle Pear, from Davin Dup ey, Esq. 
Roxbury. 

For the Committee, Samvue. Ponp. 

A special meeting of the Committee on Fruits 
will be held at the Horticultural Hall on Saturday 
the 30th inst. at 1 o’elock, P. M. 

For the Committee, 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 

Tnomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, variety 
of Chrysanthemum flowers. 

By order of Committee, Jona. Winsaip, Ch. 

In last Farmer the Pear from Mr. Wigglesworth’s 
garden should be Doynne Gris instead of Beurre G, 


Samu. Porn. 
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From the Plymouth Memorial. 
THE VINE. 

I tearn by my own observations and by news- 
paper intelligence, that there has been an unusual 
deficiency in the production from the vine the past 
season. It would be gratifying, were some of our 
skilful cultivators to make us acquainted with the 
true cause why in some situations the fruit of the 
vine answers every expectation and desire, while 
in others there is a total disappointment. I am 
indeed convinced that foreign grapes cannot be ad- 
vantageously cultivated in open ground in our cli- 
mate. This is greatly to be regretted, since the 
Black Hamburg, Black Cape, Chasselas, Sweet 
Water, &c. surpass all others in excellence and 
beauty. ‘These and numerous other luxuries, how- 
ever, we cheerfully resign to our opulent brethren, 
who can afford to bestow on them skilful culture 
and glass-house protection, especially since they 
are so well disposed to greet our horticultural 
table with clusters of unrivalled size and richness 
of quality. 
time will acclimate the foreign vine to our region, 
if I may judge from trials in some of our gardens 
of more than 30 years standing, though it must be 
admitted that they have not been under judicious 
and skilful management. It has been observed 
the past season, that the Sweet Water has 
succeeded best when suffered to run on_ the 
ground. In several instances clusters have been 
found lying on the ground concealed in the grass 
and weeds that attained to perfect maturity and 
ripeness, When those trained on trellises and fences 
were entirely spoiled by mildew. In one instance, 
8 or 10 vines of the Sweet Water have been culti- 
vated without any interruption to their natural 
course ; never pruned nor covered in winter, but 
allowed to spread over the ground to any extent. 
The last summer their produce was extraordinary, 
great expectations were raised. The thick foliage en- 
tirely secluded the fruit from the sun, air and dews; 
but in the end this proved only a partial security, 
full two thirds of the fruit were destroyed by the 
mildew, but the residue were fine, well ripened 
clusters—In the same garden those trained on 
trellisses, and had received much care and atten- 
tion, produced none but poor blasted fruit. It 
seems to be well ascertained that the Isabella is by 
far the most sure and productive of any other va- 
riety, and being a native requires no winter cover- 
ing. ‘The Catawba grape is also a native, and is 
attaining to a high reputation as it becomes more 
known ; the fruit is esteemed as preferable in de- 
licious quality to the Isabella. For making wine 
it is considered superior to any other grape yet 
discovered. ‘ This vine,” says Mr. Kenrick, * is 
very vigorous and hardy, requiring no protection, 
and is a great and certain bearer.” ‘These two 
varieties, being natives, are deserving of prefer- 
ence to all others for cultivation in our gardens in 
this place, and the fruit which they produce when 
fully ripe is sufficiently delicious for any palate 
that has not been pampered with more luxurious 
dainties. It has been supposed that our native 
grapes are not liable to the mildew, but the pres- 
ent autumn has furnished many instances of the 
Isabella being affected with that disease, but chief- 
ly in situations where they are secluded from a 
free circulation of air. In one instance the vine 
has spread over a large building and ascended to 
the eaves of the house; it has this season produced 
thousands of clusters, all of which were blasted, 
except a very few bunches near the eaves where 


Nor do I believe that any length of 








the air could have free access to them.—There is 
in a damp and confined situation a vine that bas 
never received the pruning knife, and has now 
overspread an apple tree ; its produce has been 
this season remarkably abundant, but all spoiled 
by mildew, not a single grape fit to be eaten. 
In an adjoining garden the vines on trellises and 
pretty closely pruned, have yielded equally abun- 
dantly, and the greater proportion of the fruit was 
free from the disease. In regard to pruning, | 
consider a judicious use of the pruning knife in- 
dispensably necessary, but too close pruning proves 
injurious.—A]l superfluous branches should be cut 
away, and the bearing shoots should be shortened 
soon after the fruit is formed. We have in our 
woods a variety of grapes indigenous to our soil, 
and attempts are making to cultivate them in our 
gardens, but hitherto without much success, which 
is probably to be ascribed to the want of tht prun- 
ing knife. Full one half of the vines in our 
woods are barren. I kvew a vine that was trans- 
ferred from its wild state into a garden, while in a 
bearing condition, which flourished very Juxuriant- 
ly for more than 20 years without producing fruit, 
never having been pruned ; it was at length cut 
down and the stock engrafted with the Isabella, 
which now produces very abundantly. It may be 
doubted whether tranferring the old stocks from 
our woods should be preferred to propagating the 
vine by cuttings. A farmer bad a number of the 
native vines growing on his farm which had al- 
ways during his memory been barren, but having 
cut them down with his scythe, they became 
abundantly productive the next year. 

That voracious reptile, the cankerworm, has 
proved very destructive to many orchards in this 
vicinity the last summer, notwithstanding the free 
application of tar. Major S. Frazier, a skilful ag- 
riculturist of Duxbury, has invented a composition 
which proves a more eflectual remedy against the 
cankerworm thau any other which has been be- 
fore known. It consists of soft soap, whale oil, 
and common liquid varnish, in equal parts. This 
is easily applied with a brush, and when repeated 
occasionally as it becomes dry, proves very effect- 
ual, and is not like tar injurious to trees. The 
same composition would probably serve as a pro- 
tection against the apple tree borer, if applied at the 
proper season ; and also in protecting peach trees 
from the attack of the fly that deposits her eggs in 
the bark near the root, from which proceeds the 
peach-tree worm. I have applied it to my young 
peach trees the past sammer, and have no doubt of 
its utility, as no insects will encounter the odor 
and tenacity of this substance. In fact, the Fra- 
zer compound is, in my opinion to be considered 
a valuable acquisition to our remedies against the 
annoyance of insects. Peach trees have not in 
general succeeded well in this place ; the cold east 
winds from our sea-board have a fatal effect on 
the buds of spring. I have now adopted an ex- 
pedient, which I hope will in some measure reme- 
dy this evil. I have surrounded the trees near 
the root with a bed of sea-weed, which I conceive 
will preserve the roots both from the effects of 
excessive frost during winter, and the influence of 
the vernal sun raising the sap into action too early 
in the season.—The sea-weed will, I think, retard 
the raising the sap, and of course the develope- 
ment of the buds several days later, and the tree 
will besides derive beneficial effects from the alkali 
with which the article is impregnated. 





James THATCHER. 


Fiom Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 
SILK. 

WE have a fine specimen of Sewing Silk, left at 
our office, which was manufactured by E. Stanley 
of Ogden, Monroe county. This silk, which is 
pronounced by mechanics to be equal to the best 
Italian, was produced by a second crop of worms, 
which Mr. Stanley informed us was hatched unin- 
tentionally. 

This gentleman having commenced the cultiva- 
tion of the Mulberry the last year from seed, pro- 
cured some eggs from which he hatched a few 
hundred worms, which he fed from his young 
seedlings, rather as a matter of experiment than 
for profit—After the worms had formed the co- 
coons, he selected as many as he wished for the 
purpose of laying eggs for the coming year, and 
the remainder on the cocoons he attempted with- 
out any other apparatus than the common wheel 
to manufacture into sewing silk, in which he suc- 
ceeded beyond his expectation, and he declared to 
us that the process was not as difficult for him as it 
would have been to have spun either flax or wool. 

The moths which hatched from the selected co- 
coons, were allowed to deposit their eggs upon 
paper, which he intended to keep until the next 
year.—Not being aware of the necessity of putting 
them immediately in a cool place, he soon observ- 
ed that many of the eggs were hatching out. He 
commenced feeding the young worms, and says 
that they were equally as healthy as his first. The 
silk made from them was evidently of a finer 
quality than that which was from the first crop. 
By this accidental operation, Mr. Stanley has satis- 
fied himself that two crops of worms may be 
reared in this climate to advantage. He further 
stated, that young seedling trees would, the year 
after planting, support one worm each of the two 
crops, or two worms for the season. If this is 
correct, then the raising of silk may be commenced 
in our country much sooner than has been antici- 
pated, and the quantity need not be limited. One 
pound of fresh Mulberry seed sown upon an acre 
of ground would probably produce one hundred 
and fifty thousand trees ; and if each tree would 
support two worms the second year, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose that they would support four the 
third year, which would be at the rate of six hun- 
dred thousand worms tothe acre. This tells large, 
but nevertheless we think it is possible. 

Mr. Stanley said, he found the business alto- 
aether more simple than he expected, and that he 
twisted his silk directly from the cocoons. He 
thinks that sewing silk can be made in this coun- 
try without baving the prime cost exceed two dol- 
lars per pound.—Should further experiments prove 
Mr. Stanley’s calculations correct, what a source 
of wealth the silk business may be to this country. 

Perhaps there is not a county of the same size 
in the whole United States that exports as much 
wheat as the county of Monroe, and even the 
amount of this staple would become a mere trifle 
compared with the amount of silk which might be 
produced in this county without diminishing the 
crop of wheat materially. 

The people of this section have long been in- 
quiring for the best plant, for the purpose of form- 
ing hedges, and we believe there is no one that 
proves so fair, to be useful for that purpose, as the 
White Mulberry, not taking into consideration 
their value for feeding silk worms. Should they 
be found to answer this double purpose, then it 
would be an object, not only of individual profit 
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but of national consequence to have them exten- 
sively introduced. 

It is said we import annually a greater amount 
of silks, than we export bread-stuffs. Our govern- 
ment should look to this as it only wants a very 
little encouragement at the commencement, after 
which it will need no protection to insure its con- 
tinuance, 

Much has been said, and very justly, respecting 
our neglect of Ornamental Husbandry. Strangers 

notice that our streets, and pleasure grounds are 
not set with trees for this purpose as they should 
be. ‘* There is a time for all things.” Our busi- 
ness has been to clear our lands of the forest trees 
which were found upon it, and to render the fields 
productive. ‘This to a good extent has been ac- 
complished ; and the time bas now arrived, when 
those who came into this then wilderness are pre- 
pared to commence embellishments, and more 
particularly so when they can be made profitable. 
Few trees are more ornamental when grown than 
the Mulberry, and few during the season of their 
fruit do more towards inviting the feathered song- 
sters about our dwellings, which do much to- 
wards enlivening the scene, by disputing proprie- 
torship to the fruit with the little urchins of the 
neighborhood. 

It does not at present appear necessary that a 
farmer in order to make a few hundred dollars 
worth of silk annnally, should devote any of his 
choice wheat lands to the raising of Mulberry 
trees, but on the contrary he may make cheap 
hedges about his fields, which while they protect 
his crops promise to compensate by their leaves 
any costs that he may be at in rearing them. By 
lining the roads and filling up a few broken pieces 
of ground, each farmer may have trees suflicient 
to employ all the spare labor of his family to ad- 
vantage. 

It has been a matter of frequent conversation 
among farmers of late years, that since the intro- 
duction of manufacturing establishments, that the 
female part of families were not as profitably em- 
ployed as formerly. We are ready to grant the 
position, and as the custom of our country does 
not countenance the practice of females laboring 
in the field, the raising and mannfacturing of silk 
is admirably calculated to give, not only a pleasant 
but lucrative employment to this part of society. 

We are aware that it has been the policy of 
other nations to endeavor to prevent our com- 
mencing the manufacture of silk, and this they 
have successfully done by filling our heads with 
false ideas respecting the extreme intricacy of the 
operation. Let there be once an excitement pro- 
duced respecting this business sufficient to call the 
ingenuity of our Yankees to it, and they will at 
once divest it of all the mystification of the Euro- 
peans, and render it as simple as digging potatoes, 
and will introduce such labor saving machines as 
will defy all foreign competition. 

The first step should be to commence sowing 
the seed and raising the trees, and be assured as 
soon as the trees are ready there will be enough 
ready to do all the remainder of the process. 

We have the promise from Mr. Stanley of a full 
description of his success with his worms, &c. 
the past season, and hope to be able to give it in 
our next. 





Ruta Baga. Mr. Cobbett says, “* A Hog of a 
good sort may be sufficiently fatted with this root 


ject to burn this lime for the purposes of manure ; 





APPLE BUTTER. 

Tue following has been furnished to us, by a 
correspondent, as a correct account of the best 
way of making Apple Butter, so little known in 
the southern states, and so much valued in the 
northern : 

‘¢ First, boil down the best flavored cider, of se- 
lected fruit, (and sweet is the best to keep) to two 
thirds of the quantity putin. To every barrel of 
cider, put in six bushels of apples, of best quality, 
pared, quartered, and cleaned of the cores, and 
free from rots and bruises. 

** As soon as boiled down one-third, as above, 
feed in the quartered apples as fast as they boil 
away, Which must be done in brass or copper. It 
is best to have two kettles, in order to supply the 
finisher from the other, which keeps it from boil- 
ing the apples too much, It will require from 12 
to 18 hours constant and moderate boiling, when 
it must be stirred at the bottom to prevents its 
burning, by a long handle, with a piece of wood 
three or four inches wide attached to the other 
end. 

‘* To know when it is done, cool and try some 
of it on a plate, till the liquid ceases to run from 
it. ‘Towards the close of it, some put in cinna- 
mon, cloves, and alspice. 

‘If only one kettle is used, each parcel of raw 
apples must not be boiled or brought down too 
much before another supply is added. If it 
scorches in the operation, it is ruined. As soon 
as done, it must be taken out immediately from 
the kettle into wooden vessels to cool, and after- 
wards into crocks, or stone ware, or wood; but 
in order to keep it best in summer, crocks of stone 
ware are to be preferred.”——Gen. Farmer. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
SOILS FOR WHEAT. 


Ir will be recollected that in a late number we 
published the answer of the editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, Mr. Goodsell, to our inquiry respecting 
the geological nature of the soil of Wheatland in 
New-York. The land which (with grief we say 
it) gives us bread, and receives our earnings in 
payment. The answer was a scientific descrip- 
tion of the geological formation of that territory, 
and presented it so clearly that one acquainted 
with that science could see it in his mind’s eye as 
he read. 

Now, although our rock formations are very 
different from theirs, we have substantially in 
many parts of our State, soils which come very 
near to that of western New York. We have in 
this very town lime rock—calciferous slate, and 
pyriferous or pyritous rock, that is to say, in com- 
mon tale, copperas rock. Our lime rock is primi- 
tive, or contains no organic remains, such as 
shells, rapPoLEs and ToapsTooLs.—Theirs is sec- 
ondary, and contains the remains of what was 
once organized and living animals; probably from 
this circumstance it js more easily decomposed. 
We have, strictly speaking, no bituminous shale ; 
but sand, gravel, and alumine or clay are plenty. 
Our lime rock is not sufliciently pure for profita- 
ble use as cement in building, but sufliciently so 
for agricultural purposes. On the farm of E. 
Wood, Esq., about two miles out of this village, 
there is plenty of this kind of lime rock, and also 
in the land adjoining thereto. It would be an ob- 


and it is not improbable that a vein of pure lime 


which may be obtained good lime for mortar. 
This formation extends north-easterly we know 
not how far. Sometimes the lime predominates, 
sometimes the gneiss and mica slate predominates, 
and sometimes pure roofing slate or argillite pre- 
dominates. Hence we infer, that at some future 
day Marl of a good quality may be found among 
us, which will in our humble estimation be much 
more productive of good to the community than 
the richest mine of gold. 





From Goodsell’s Farmer. 
SUGAR FROM BEETS, 

We are often inquired of as to the method of 
making Sugar from Beets, quantity produced, &c. 

France is the only country where the manufac- 
ture of Sugar from Beets is practised to any great 
extent, and we are not sufficiently informed as to 
the profit which at present attends it, to enable us 
to say whether, or not, it could be introduced into 
this country to advantage. 

For the purpose of manufacturing, the roots are 
first washed with a brush and made perfectly clean ; 
in some instances the skin is removed by scraping. 
They are next grated to a pulp, by machinery.— 
For this purpose different machines are used ac- 
cording to the caprice of the manufacturer. The 
roots are put endwise against the revolving grater, 
whether it is a flat, or cylindric revolving grater. 
These graters are formed upon the same principle 
as our grater Cider Mills, with a vat beneath for 
receiving the pulp. With this pulp a small por- 
tion of quick lime is added to neutralize a peculiar 
acid contained in the beet. The pulp is next 
boiled, and the juice is afterwards separated by 
pressure, then boiled again and the matter rising 
to the top is removed by skimming. After the 
juice has been sufficiently concentrated it is put 
into vessels to cool, when the sugar crystallizes 
and falls to the bottom. The fluid part is de- 





canted and again boiled and cooled as before. The 
sugar thus produced is a coarse brown article 
which is re-dissolyed and refined by the common 
process. 

The quantity of sugar produced from different 
varieties of beets is variable. The bright yellow 
is said to produce the most from a given quantity 
of roots, and the white the least. One hundred 
pounds of roots are allowed to produce about 
seven pounds of refined sugar. 

After the juice has been extracted from the pulp 
the remaining part is fed to both cattle and pigs. 





A HOG 

—Is now exhibiting in Albany, which was raised 
in Warren county, Ohio, and is believed to be the 
largest in the United States. He is nine feet in 
length, four feet eleven inches in height, measures 
eight feet three inches round the body, and his 
weight is fourteen hundred pounds! He is of the 
Russian breed, and is three years and four months 
old.— Litchfield Enq. 





Chance has led to the discovery of a method of 
preserving potatoes, which is both simple and at- 
tended with little orno expense. A house-keeper 
had placed in his cellar a quantity of charcoal. 
Having removed it in autumn, without sweeping 
the dust which covered the ground, he caused a 
large quantity of potatoes to be laid on it. To- 
wards the spring, those roots were preserved, had 
thrown out no shoots, and were as fresh and well 
flavored as ever. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 

Tuere may, perhaps, be time enough before 
winter commences in full severity to construct or 
modify barn yards, cattle sheds, &c. so that they 
may be better adapted to making and saving ima- 
nure than some, which seem contrived on purpose 
for wasting the principal means of fertilizing farms 
and gardens. 

The farm yard, which may be called the farmer’s 
manure-manufactory, and chief magazine for the 
food of plants, should be on the south side and 
adjacent to the barn. The other farm-buildings, 
such as the cattle sheds, hog-stye, corn barn, &c. 
should be erected on the east and west sides of 
this yard to afford shelter to.cattle from driving 
storms and cold winds, and to make it convenient 
to convey the manure and rubbish of those farm 
buildmgs to the said farmer’s bank of discount and 
deposit. 

The size of the cattle yard should be propor- 
tioned to the quantity ef stock to be kept in it. 
With regard to the shape and manner of making, 
&e. we will give again* Judge Buel’s judicious 
directions: ‘* Excavate the centre to a concave 
form, placing the earth removed upon the edges 
or lowest sides, leaving the borders ten or twelve 
feet broad, of a horizontal level, to feed the stock 
upon, and from two to five feet higher than the 
centre. This may be done with a plough and 
scraper, or shovel and hand-barrow, after the 
ground is broken up with the plough. I used the 
former, and was employed a day and an half, with 
two hands and a team, in fitting two to my mind. 
When the soil is not sufficiently compact to hold 
water, the bottom should be bedded with six or 
eight inches of clay, well beat down and covered 
with gravel or sand. This Jast Jabor is seldom re- 
quired, except where the ground is very porous. 
My yards are constructed on a fine loam resting 
on a clay subsoil. Here should be annually de- 
posited, as they can be conveniently collected, the 
weeds, coarse grass and brakes of the farm; and 
also the pumpkin vines and potato tops. The 
quantity of these on a farm is very great, and are 
collected and brought to the yard with very little 
trouble by the teams returning from the fields. 
And here also should be fed out or strewed as lit- 
ter, the hay, stalks and husks of Indian corn, pea 
and bean haulm, and the straw of grain not wanted 
in the stables. ‘To still further augment the mass, 
leached ashes and swamp earth may be added to 
advantage. These materials will absorb the liquid 
of the yard, and, becoming incorporated with the 
excrementitious matter, double or treble the ordi- 
nary quantity of manure. During the continuance 
of frost the excavation gives no inconvenience ; 
and when the weather is soft the borders afford 
ample room for the cattle. In this way the urine 
is saved, and the waste incident to rains, &c. pre- 
vented. The cattle should be kept constantly 
yarded in winter, except when let out to water, 
and the yard frequently replenished with dry litter. 
Upon this plan, from ten to twelve loads of unfer- 
mented manure may be obtained every spring for 
each animal; and if the stable manure is spread 
over the yard, the quality of the dung will be im- 
proved, and the quantity proportionably increased. 
Any excess of liquid that may remain after the 





* See N. E. Farmer, vol. iv. p. 402. 
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dung is removed in the spring, can be profitably 
applied to grass, grain or garden crops. It is used 
extensively in Flanders, and im other parts of Eu- 
rope.” 

With regard to letting cattle out of their yard 
to water, Dr. Deane observed, ** The practice of 
driving cattle to water, at a distance, is attended 


' ae , 
| with great loss of manure. The well that serves 


(the house, or one dug for the purpose, should be 


so near the yard that a watering trough may reach 
‘irom it into the yard.” Some bave a well in the 
‘yard; but this is not so advisable, as the water 
‘inay become impregnated with the manure and 
thus be unwho6lesome as well as unpalatable. 

The practice of baying a baru yard so situated 
on a deelivity, that the wash may spread over a 
portion of land near it, is not to be commended. 
A small quantity of Jand very near the yard may 
thus be made too rich, by the liquid manure, which, 
if retained within the yard, might be absorbed by 
straw and other litter, and its value be thus en- 
hanced for manuring other parts of the farm. The 
enriching substances of the farm yard should be 
judiciously applied and distributed to be of much 
service to the cultivator. 





An Apple Tree in Duxbury, on the farm formerly 
occupied by Col. Partridge, produced this season, 
121 bushels of apples. ‘The 'Tree is said to be up- 
wards of one hundred years old.—{ Communicated. 





CHAPPED HANDS. 

To have chapped hands is always an unpleasant, 
and not unfrequently a painful complaint, at this 
season of the year. 

The following is the best remedy with which 
we are acquainted :—wash your hands with castile 
soap ; apply it with a flannel, and if necessary use 
a brush, in order to get the dirt from under and 
around the nails and fingers, till they are perfectly 
clean. The water in winter, if convenient, may 
be warmed ; then rinse them in a little clean wa- 
ter, and while they are wet rub them well all over 
with about half a tea spoonful of good honey; then 
dry them well with a clean towel. This should 
be done once or twice a day, and always before 
going to bed.— Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 





BEAUTIFUL NATIVE PLANTS. 


Ir is a good time now to remove the Hepatica 
and the Sanguinaria from the woods, and to plaut 
them in the garden on the north side of a fence, 
or wall. This aspect retards their growth in 
spring, which is favorable on account of the frost ; 
preserves their blossoms from the sun, and greatly 
increases their duration, In the open border they 
are so transitory as hardly to deserve a place ; but 
when protected in the manner proposed, they are 
very beautiful, and oecupy but very little rvoim. 

The popular name of the Hepatica triloba is 
Liverwort, the same that has been used in diseases 
of the lungs; and that of tbe Sanguinaria cana- 
densis is Blood root.—Ilid. 





DOMESTIC ANGOLA GLOVES. 

*¢ You can have no more of a Cat than her Skin,” 
is an old adage, but we are now fully convinced 
that it is not atrue one. A gentleman of this town 
exhibited in our office a few days since, a pair of 
handsome Gloves, very much of the appearance of 
the Angola in softness and complexion. We were 
rather surprised at the novelty of their being pro- 
duced from the back of his common house Cart, of 











the Maltese species. The fine hair was combed 
from ber back at the season when she would natu- 
rally shed her coat, and the product of two years 
has enabled his wife to prepare this new and ele- 
gant species of domestic manufacture.— Portsmouth 
Jour. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 
Statistics of the Globe. The population of the Globe 
is estimated variously from 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 ; 
the geographical square miles at nearly 38,000,000, or 





49,000,000 English square miles. The population to a 
square mile is, in France 61, Asia 27, Africa 10, Ameri- 
ca 3, Oceanica less than 1; the average of all about 17. 
The densest population in any whole province or state, 
is in Hamburg, where it is 1302 to a square mile. It is 
980 in Bremen, 783 in Frankfort, 523 in Lubec, 464 in 
Lucca, (Italy,) 352 in Belgium, 314 im Saxony, 277 in 
Holland, 257 in Great Britain, the Sicilies 236, 208 in 
France, Austria 165, Prussia 155, Portugal 121, Den- 
mark 119, Spain 101, Turkey 63, Greece 51, Russia 37. 

In Asia some provinces have a population of from 200 
to 500 to the square mile; Japan 139, China 42, Siam 
57, English Indian Empire 185. In Africa, Morocco 
has 46, Tunis 45, and some of the interior kingdoms a 
little More. In America, Hayti has 36, Central Ameri- 
ca 12, Chili 10, United States 74, Mexico 6. 

The votaries of the different religions are reckoned as 
follows by Pinkerton :—Christianity 235,000,000. Ju- 
daism 5,000,000, Mahometan 120,000, Bramanism 65,000,‘ 
000, Buddhim 180,000,000, all others 100,000,000. 


The dwelling house of Mr. Wm. Woodbury, in Leb- 
anon, was burned on the night of the 20th, between the 
hours of ten and eleven by ashes deing placed in a shed 
adjoining, most of the furniture was saved in the lower 
rooms. In the chambers and cellar all was lost. $1000 
no doubt is a reasonable estimate of the loss. When 
will our citizens abandon the wicked practice of endan- 
gering their lives and property in the manner above ? 

Newport Spectator. 

Capt. Ross and the Arctic Expedition.—The Caledonian 
whaler from the Davis’ Straits fishery, reports having 
fallen in with the Aifred whaler, of Hull, which had 
touched at a small island, Lancaster Sound, where the 
men found two or three portable soup cannisters, and a 
quantity of tobacco pipes, on which, was the word 
“ Deptford.’ It was conjectured that these articles had 
belonged to the unfortunate expedition of Capt. Ross. 
There was not the slightest appearance that there had 
been any erections for shelter; but the remains of a hu- 
man hand were also picked up. 

The winter seems to threaten severity. Snow has 
fallen slightly, both to the south and north of us; anda 
degree of cold, unusual at this season, already prevails. 
Happily, the provision of coals in this city is ample, and 
all the time on the increase ; and the very general use 
of the anthracite as a fuel, renders the question of the 
quantity of wood, of less consequence. Of that too, 
however, judging by prices, there is a good supply. 

VY. ¥. American. 

United States and Alubama. The general government 
has chartered two vessels at Baltimore to take five hun- 
dred troops to Alabama. We have not heard of any new 
difficulty with Goy. Gayle, or of any particular service 
for these troops, and it is probable they are only intended 
to relieve those which are already in Alabama, a part 
having quarrelled with the State authorities. 

The new floating steam-bridge, intended to ply be- 
tween Morice Town and Torpoint, was tried on Thurs- 
day last, when it passed and repassed several times. The 
Right Hon. R. P. Carew, Mr. Reudel, engineer, and oth- 
ers, were present, and were much gratified at the success 
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of the undertaking. The average time occupied in pass- 
ing from one shore to another (a distance of j Of a mile) 
did not exceed five minutes, and on one or two occasions 
she did the passage in 4 1-2 minutes, with the utmost 
ease, stopping to an inch, wlien directed by the conduct. 
or. The weight of the machinery ou this bridge is 45 
tons, the draft of water 2 feet 3 
weigh ten tons each.—Duarenport Journal. 

There was shipped froma: Cattskill, N. Y. on the ‘th 
inst. 410,600 Ibs. at $61,500. The 
quantity to be sent from that place this season, it is cal- 


inches—the chains 


of butter, valued 


culated, will exceed the quantity shipped last year, to 
the full amount of between two and three thousand fir- 
kins, weighing each J00 Ibs. net. 

How to get a tight Ring off a 
dle flat in the eye with strong thread ; 


Finger —Thread a nee- 
pass the needle 
with care under the ring, and pull the thread through 
a few inches towards the hand; wrap the long end 

the thread tightly round the finger, regularly, all down 
hold of the 
The thread, 
pressing against the ring, will gradually remove it from 


to the nails, to reduce its size. Then lay 


short end of the thread, and unwind it. 
the finger. This never-failing method will remove the 


tightest ring without difficulty, however swollen the 


finger may be.—Liverpool Times. 

More Lives Lost.—The steam boat Caspian was burnt 
near the mouth of Red river on the 3d inst. and between 
twenty and thirty people perished in the flames. 








HAY, STOCK, ae. AT AUCTION. 


WILL be sold at Publie Auction, on Friday, Nov. 29, 1833, 
atone o’clock P. M., on the farm in Dorchester lately owned 
and oceupied by Mr. Jeremiah Hill, of Boston, and 11-2 mile 
south of Jamaica Plain, the following articles: 

4COWS,2 Yoke Oxen and Yokes, 1 Horse—kind and 
sound, 3 Hogs, 1 Chaise and Harness—Boston built, | Ox 
Wagon, 1 do. Cart, 1 Horse Wagon, Ploughs, Harrows, 
Chams, Lot Cabbages, Ox Sled, Harnesses, &c., 15 tons Eng- 
lish Hay, 200 bushels Potatoes, 50 do. Corn, 60 do. French 
Turnips. 

The above will be sold without reserve. Conditions liberal. 

ABRAHAM F. HOWE, Auwct. 

Roxbury, Nov. 18 

The above Farm is offered for sale on accommodating terms. 
It contains one hundred acres of prime Land, well watered, 
with a genteel Mansion House, Farm House, and one small 
tenement. A large Barn with a cellar under the same, built 
the last season, and cost seventeen hundred dollars. 

Inquire at this Oifice, 2t nov 20. 





SEED OF THE TRUE COCKSPUR THORN. 

Being the same as the Hedge of J. Prince, Esq., Jamaica 
Plain, as yet perfectly free from all inseets, and an elegant 
Hedge—15 years ok 1 One dollar per quart. 120 





JOUN SCOTT’S LEGACY. 

THE Board entrusted with the managemeut of the fund be- 
queathed to the C orporation of Philadelphia, by the late John 
Scott of Edinburgh, “ for distribution of premiums to ingenious 
men and women, ~ who make useful inventions,” hereby give 
notice, that in three months from this date they will award a 
premium to Adam Brooks of West Scituate, Massachusetts, 
for an apparatus for—1. Reeling Silk from Cocoons: 2, Spin- 
ning or Twisting the Silk: 3. Doubling and Twisting it—all 
by one operation, provided satisfactory objections to the 
originality of said apparatus are not made in the meantime. 

The Members of the Board are, 

JAMES MEASE, 
ROBER?TP HARE. 
JAMES DONALDSON, 
WM. HEMBEL, 
WM. PHILLIPS, 

To avy of whom application for premiums may be made. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1883. oe 23-d31 . 


—— 





IMPROVED HEARING TRUMPET. 

THIS Instrument possesses the valuable property of con- 
ducting Sound in an infinitely more distinct and agreeable man- 
ner, than any of the numerous contrivances which have been 
devised for the assistance of those who are afflicted with imper- 
fection of the sense of hearing. From its flexibility it becomes 
as portable as the common Hearing Trumpets, and affords the 
additional advantage of rendering conversation as distinet be; 
tween persons who are removed to the full extent of the Tune, 
as with those who are immediately near each other.—For sale 


AMERICAN HEARTH RUGS. 


Hearth Rugs, from the ‘Tariffville Factory, manufactured ex- 

pressly for ‘the subscriber—the y are superior in beauty and tab- 

ric to any ienporend. E.S BREWER. 
N. B.” E.S. B. will receive orders to manufacture Rugs to 


match any carpet. iseoptJ1 nov 23 





25,000 VARDS COTTON FRINGE. 


JUST received trom Philadelphia, and for sale by ELIAB 
STONE BREWER, No. 414 Washington street. 
u oct Sl 





STEAM RICE MILL, AT SOUTH BOSTON. 

THE subscriber having purchased the Patent Rice Machines 
of Messrs. Strong, Moody & Co. of Northampton, with the 
exelusive privilege of using them in Boston and a large vieini- 
ty, has put them in operation at South Boston, near the Free 
bridge. It is well known that rice in its rough state, or w.th 
is outer hull on, will keep many years, and that after been 
cleaned, it is subject (particularly in warm weather) to weavil, 
and other insects, and is usually pat in bad casks—he therefore 
hopes, by having ‘this article always in a fresh state, in casks of 
ditferent sizes, to meet with a ready sale. The modgot clean- 
ing being entirely different from any other now in use in any 
other country, the grain is kept quite whole and very clean. It 
will be put in good casks of usual size, for e mes also in bar- 
rels and half barrels, and in bags of 100 Ibs. eac h, (which may 
be returned ;) also. ground into fine Flour, o quarter barrels— 
it will be delivered in any part of the city, for a reasonable 
charge, and will not be sold in smaller quantities. Also, the 
fine Bran, or Flour, so called in the Southern States, being the 
inner coat of the grain, excellent food for horses, cows, hogs, 
sheep and poultry—and the outer Hull, a prime article for 
packing glass, crockery, bottles aud fruit, and is believed will 
prove ‘valuable im mi iking Coarse Paper, will be sold at a low 
price in large quantities. 

This Rice is particularly recommended for whaling ships 
and others going long voyages, as from being highly polished, 
and free from dust and flour, and being put into their tight iron- 
bound casks, it will be free from any insects, until exposed to 
air. 

(> An Order Box is placed in Mr. Roger’s Foreign Letter 
Office in the area of the City Hall, and a sample of the Rice in 
several Insurance offices, State street. JOHN PRINCE. 

S outh Boston, Nov. 16, 1853. if 





IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORNED 
CATTLE. 

FOR sale, one three year old bull of a brown color, 2 vear- 
ling bulls both red, 3 bull ealves 1 red, 1 red and white, and 1 
wholly white, also 3 two year old heifers, 2 roan and 1 brown 
and white, 3 yearling heifers, 1 roan, 1 red and white, and one 
flecked. ‘The dams of the above have given more than 2 
qurrts of milk a day on grass only. 

Also, 2 bull calves, one bright-red, and one red and white. 

They are all descended from the famous imported Bulle, 
Bolivar and Ceelebs, and from cows of imported stocks. 

For milkers, working oxen or Beef, this stock is couside red 
2d to nome in New England. Inquire of Mr. Geo. C. Bartett, 
Office of the N. E. Farmer. optf 


JUST received at 414 Washington street, a fresh supply of 
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—— 
FROM vo 





PRICES OF COUNTRY 





NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 


JUST published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, Tor New American Orn- 
CHARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 
Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the publie as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an aecount of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which frait trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &e. Price §1,25. J.19 





BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A few Bottles of this wime, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
yen with its medicinal prope rties, just received by Geo. 
. Barrett, 51 and 52, North Market street. aug28 





BUCKTHORNS. 


10,000 Buckthorns of thrifty growth, 


from two to three feet 
high, for sale—apply at this ofiice. 


aug 14 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 


5000 Vigorous a: af large White Mulberry 
iow—Apply to Gro. 


Trees for sale 
. Barrett, New-E ugland Seed Store. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER ALMANAC 
1834. 

JUST published and for sale by Geo. 
North Market street. The New England F armer’s Almanac, 
for 1834, by 7. G Fessenden, editor of the N. E. Farmer.— 
Astronomical calculation by R. T. Pame, Esq. Dealers sup- 


FOR 


- Barrett, No. 52 





by E. WIGHT, Druggist, ~ Milk st. opposite Federal st. 
eept 11 wow 


plied on liberal terms. oct Y 


ApPPLES,early, . . - + + « barrel 15, 2 00 
Beans, white,. . . .- + « « 1 Dushel | 100; 1:12 
{| Bexr, mess,(mew) . . « « «© > barrel 10 50)| 107 
| Cargo,No.1]. . . .« « « 6 | 8 50) 8 75 
| prime, : ‘ | = ; 6 00 
Beeswax, (Americ an) — pound 18) 21 
| BurTER, inspected, No.l, new, . | - M4] 1s 
ic RANBERRIES, ; 4s . | bushel | 162) 1 79 
Cunesze, sowmilk,, . 0.162 « pf ® 5} 9 
skimmed milk, eit: de. ee 34} i) 
FreaTHERS, northern, geese,. . 2. | 37 45 
southern, geese, . . . | ” 35 42 
\eRAR, AMER. « 6 6 5 wy 4 ag 9) 12 
| FLAXSKEED,. . + & none | bushel | 
FLour, Genesee, cash. | barrel 605) 612 
Baltimore, Howard str. new | sia 6 12] 6 2 
Saltimore, wharf, t's «2 7 5 25) 5& 87 
Alexandria, | 6) 612 
Gray, Corn, northern ye slow, | bushel | 75) —_ 
southern yellow, . } 4 (98 Ww 
white, roe ey 64 8665 
R ye, (se aree) . . 2 4 BO 85 
Barle A “ae ae 44 65 70 
Oats, Northe rh, . (prime) | “ 4D 
Hay, best English, New, . . . | ton 19 00) 21 00 
Fastern screwed, ° 4 14 00! 15 00 
Hard pressed, . 2. ee ‘ 15 00) 16 00 
Honry, +. & @' Bae gallon | 33 37 
Hops, Is t quality cee oe « | oo 22 23 
2d quality a oe ae ¢ g 19 
Larp, Boston, Ist sort, | pound i2 12 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . “ } 1 
LeaTHER, Slaughter,sole, . . . og 13} 
$4 upper, . . | bb. 23) 25 
Dry Hide, sole. | pound 17 19 
meper, . 5 | Ib. } 18) 20 
Pr hilade ‘Iphia, so i ae pound 25] “7 
Baltimore,sole, . . . - 23 26 
LIME, best sort a cask 106: 112% 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, | barrel | 22 00) 23 00 
3k | " 14 00) 15 00 
Sone, middjings, . . . . | 66 15 00) 16 00 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass . . » | bushel 237) 3 3 
ted Top, northern, . . . } e 87) 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, . | pound is 18 
White Dutch Honeysuckle |.“ | 30 38 
TALLow, tried, . _ | owt | 10 00 
Woo, Merino, full b lood, “washed, | pound | 62) 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, | si 79) 75 
Merino, §ths washed, . . } ” 52 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . | a 45) 50 
Merino, quarter, . . . + | 46 42 45 
Native washed, . .. . | ‘4 SR} 40 
ia Pulled superfine, . | “ 55| 60 
os (; Ist Lam! Ss, oe “6 47) 50 
Seiad « oe 35! 40 
5 = | 3d a ais 6 30 33 
li Ist eee, : » | 6 2\ 45 
samen pulled wool is ge nerally 
5 cts. less per tb. 
PROVISION MARKET 
RETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, | pound 1] 12 
southern, . . + © 2 « »« - 10) 12 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . «© « «+ “ 7 7 
POULCOT, «6 ik we Hs we 08 a 123, We 
Butter, (tmb). . .. 2. 2. « se 18 | 20 
aay a, 5 liges é¥nriae a EE 20; 2% 
Becs,<« . ° ee ee ee dozen 22 | ‘oA 
POTATOES, Common, bushel 40) SO 
CIDER, (according to quality, ) l barrel | 12541 50 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Nov. 25, 1833. 
Reported for Se Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Marketthis day, 2240 Beef Cattle, 100 Stores, 1900 Sheep 
and 600 Swine. 
Prices. Beef Cattle —The snow storm prevented many 
purchasers from attending, and sales went off rather heavy, bet 
at about last week's prices, viz: prime $5a 5 50; goodat 450 
a 5. 

Barrelling Cattle —Mess $412 a425; No. 1,362 a3 7%; 
No. 2,395 a 3 50. 

Sheep.—Rather dull; lets were taken at $142, 162,1 71, 
1 28, 2,212,217, and 233. Wethers at 250, 3, and 3 75 

Siwine.—Scveral lots were taken at 5 for Sows, and 6 for 
Barrows ; one lot 4 3-4 for Sows, and 5 3-4 for Barrows. At 
retail, 6 for Sows, and 7 for Barrows, for those under 100; 
those over 100, 1-2 ¢ less. 





SS eeeeeres —— a __ 


CLOVER SEED. 
40010 Ibs. Northern Clover Seed —500 Ibs. Southern ditto. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store, 5) & 52 North 





Market street. = 14 
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SUMMER’S GONE. 
BY MRS. MORTON. 

Iank, through the dim woods dying, 

With a moan, 
Faintly the winds are sighing— 

Summer’s gone ; 
‘There, when my bruised heart feeleth, 
And the pale moon her face revealeth, 
Darkly my footstep stealeth 

To weep alone. 
Ifour after hour I wander, 

By men unseen— 
And sadly my wrung thoughts ponder, 
On what hath been. 

Summer’s gone! 


There is our own green bowers, 
Long ago, 

Our path through the tangled flowers 
Treading slow ; 

Oft hand in hand entwining, 

Oft side by side reclining— 

We've watched in its crimson shining 
The sunset glow. 

Dimly the sun now burneth 
Tor me alone— 

Spring after spring returneth. 
Thou art gone, 

Summer’s gone. 


Still on my warm cheek playeth 
The restless breeze : 

Suill in its freshness strayeth 
Between the trees. 

Sull the blue streamlet gusheth— 

Suill the broad river rusheth— 

Still the calm silenee husleth 
Tke heart’s disease : 

But who shall bring our meetings 
Back again? 

What shall recal thy greetings— 
Love in vain! 

Summer’s gone! 





DESCRIPTION OF AN AMIABLE WIFE. 

Dopsctey in his Economy of Human Life, bas 
finely depicted a valuable woman, pronouncing her 
with the wise man of old, the first and noblest of 
human benedictions, winding up his eulogiums 
with those remarkable lines: 

‘ Happy the man that shall call her wife, 
Hfappy the child that calls her mother.” 

Among other merits which he celebrates are the 
following : 

‘¢ She presides in her house, and there is peace; 
she commands with judgment, and is obeyed ; the 
law of love is in her servants’ hearts; her children 
reverence her precepts, and her husband with rap- 
ture hears her praise in the gate—she is the best 
counsellor, example, friend.” What higher felicity 
ean be imagined than a union with so amiable a 
creature! and notwithstanding the degeneracy of 
the times, many, very many are to be found by 
those who seek them worthily.—Casket. 





DEFINITION. 


Tue editor of the Lancaster Journal says, * in- 
temperance is the consumption of the soul.” We 
mean no kind of pun when we say it is a con- 
sumption of the spirit. Mind and matter all go, 
and he who embraces the bottle is like the Spar- 
tan boy with the stolen ‘ fox’—hugging close that 
which will eat out his vitals—U. S. Gaz. 


SELECT PROVERBS OF ALL VATIONS. 

Tue first chapter of fools, is to esteem them- 
selves wise. 

The longest life is but a parcel of moments. 

Truth hath always a fat bottom.— Gaelic. 

Vain glory blossoms but never bears. 

We have all forgotten more than we can re- 
member, 

Vice is its own punishment, and sometimes its 
own cure. 

The greatest learning is to be seen in the great- 
est plainness. 

The first degree of folly is to thiuk one’s self 
wise ; the next to tell others so; the third to des- 
pise all counsel. 

The example of good men is visible philosophy. 





LONGEVITY OF THE SWAN. 

Tue other day, a male swan which had seen 
many generations come and go, and witnessed the 
other mutations incident to the lapse of 200 years, 
died at Rusemount. He was brought to Dunn 
when the late John Erskine, Esq. was in infancy, 
and was then said to be 100 years old. About 
two years ago he was purchased by the late David 
Duncan, Esq. of Rosemount ; and within that pe- 
riod his mate brought forth four young ones, 
which he destroyed as soon as they took the water. 
Mr. Molleson, Bridge-street, in whose museum the 
bird is now to be seen, thinks he might have lived 
much longer but for a lump or excrescence at the 
top of the windpipe, which, on dissecting him, he 
found to be composed of grass and tow. This is 
the same bird that was known and recognized, in 
the early years of octogenarians in this and the 
neighboring parishes, by the name of ‘ the old 
swan of Dunn.”—WMontrose Review. 





LARGE TURNIP. 

Tus is the age of large Turnips, Mammoth 
Beets and Big Apples. Mr. T. Curtis of Mon- 
mouth, has left in our office a turnip, of the white 
Norfolk variety, which weighs twelve pounds, and 
measures two feet six inches in circumference ; 
This is only a fair sample of his crop; he states 
that he had one which measured three feet in cir- 
cumference ; but it absconded one day from the 
yaid. Probably it felt too large to stay any longer 
with turnips of smaller dimensions.—Maine Farm. 





A HUMAN TEAM. 

A NoveEL spectacle—and, we may add a moving 
one—was witnessed in this place ten or twelve 
days since—exemplifying in one of the strongest 
points of view a state of bodily degradation most 
painful and revolting to the feelings of human na- 
ture. It consisted of a wagon, filled with such 
articles of furniture, &c. as usually belongs to an 
emigrating establishment bound for the far West, 
drawn by two men and a boy, all duly harnessed, 
acting in the capacity and doing the work of a 
team of horses! The individuals thus engaged 
appeared cheerful and patient in the exercise of 
their laborious employment. ‘They were ascer- 
tained to be emigrants from Germany, on their 
way to the distant regions of the West.— Guernsey 
Times. 





From a Poem of Exocu Lixcotn, late governor of Maine. 

“ New England’s fruitful soil 

Requires no culture from a servile toil ; 

No master’s torturing lash offends the ear, 

No slave is now or ever shall be here : 

Where’er he treads upon our sacred fields 

Their Guardian Genius an asylum yields ; 

His chains drop from him: and on Reason’s plan 





He claims the gift of God—the rights of man.”’ 








ay 
NEW ENGLAND SEED STORE, 
AND HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY. 





THE Subseriber having made enlargements in the business 
of the above Establishment, is now enabled to furnish Traders 
and others with 

GARDEN, GRASS AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 18353; and the 
Garden Seeds warranted of the best quality, 

The greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this 
establishment excepting those raised expressly for it, and by 
experienced seedsmen ; and those kinds imported which cannot 
be raised to perfection in this country : these are from the best 
houses in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures 
hereafter, they should be represented to the Subseriber ; noi 
that it is possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and cirewm- 
stances, but that satisfaction may be rendered and perfeetic n 
approximated, 

Soxes of Garden Seeds, neatly papered up in packages for 
re ailing ; an¢ dealers supplied at a large discourt. 

GRASS SEEDS, wholesale and retail, at as low prices as 
can be bought in Boston, as arrangements have now been made 
to obtain the best and purest seed. 

{C7Catalogues sent gratis to applicants, and Orders solicited 
early, as better justice can be done in the execution. 

N. £. Seed Store, connected with the N. E. Farmer Office, 
No. 51 & 52 North Market-str. GEORGE ©. BARRETT. 





FRUIT TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
wee by the City Mills. 

_ This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collee- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
and covers the most of 18 acres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 
160 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Of Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Chesries, 55 kinds—Plums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &c. &c—selections 
from the best varieties known—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mucricautis or New Chinese Mulberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for sfik worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 
netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &c¢.— 
in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Ot 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Ponies, Moutaun und Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahlias. 

Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in 
Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. Address to 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea, 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro. C. 
BARRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 
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